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ABSTRACT 

The questions and answers in this document focus on 
the way that familif^s affect and create the conditions for literacy 
development and use among family m..:ibers. The following questions are 
addressed: (1) What is family literacy? is it the same as 
intergenerational literacy? (2) What are the goals of family and 
intergenerational programs, and what are some models for working 
toward those goals? (3) What are some of the instructional 
approaches, methods, and techniques used in family literacy programs? 
(4) What are some materials and resources that have been developed 
for family and intergenerational literacy programs? and (5) What are 
some promising directions for the future? Eighteen references and 10 
suggestions for further reading are included. (VWL) (Adjunct ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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Over the last decade, the view of literacy as a q)ecific 
set of coding and decoding skilb has shifted toward a view 
of literacy as a set of practices that are shqied by and given 
meaning through die social context in which they occur. 
One result is £ growing concern for ways in which families 
affea and create the amditicMis for literacy devtJopnient and 
use. 

What Is Family Literacy? Is It the Same 
as Intergenerational Literacy? 

The terms family and intergenerational literacy arc 
itcentan^ar used in different ways by different people. 
Tlowever, they share a common recognition that the 
relationships between children and adults are important, and 
that these relationships affect litency use and devdopinent 
The initial thrust for family and intergenerational 
programming grew firom experience and research showing 
that parents* skills and practices influence the school 
achievement of their children (e.g., Teale, 1982; Sticht & 
McDonald, 1989). The terms ''intergenerational literacy" 
and "family literacy" have been used both to describe what 
is happening with literacy in the lives of children and 
adults and to describe the kinds of programs designed to 
strengthen literacy resources by involving at least two 
generations. 

The primary purpose of fieunily literacy programs has 
been to support parents in promoting the school 
achievement of their children. To this end, a number of 
family literacy pn^gram initiatives have emerged such as 
the Barbara Bush Family Utrracy Foundation; the Even 
Start legislation, ^ch provides funding to projects that 
help parents who desire more educational skills to make 
sure their children reach their full potential as learners; and 
the Family English Literacy Program of the OfBce of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Limguages Affairs, 
^ which provides funding to fiamfly literacy programs around 
the country. 

IntergeneraticHial literacy is used in a broader sense; 
besides parents and children, other adults such as 
grandparents, neighbors, nonparental guardians, and 
volunteers who will form new relationships with young 
people may be involved. 
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What Are the Goals of Family and 
Intergenerational Programs, and What 
Are Some Models for Working Toward 
Those Goals? 

One set of goab for family and inteigenerational 
programming has been improving the school achievement 
of children by promoting parental involvement Pirqgnms 
aimed primarily at increasing parental invdvement use 
activities that encourage or teach parents: 1) to provide a 
home environment that supports diUdren's learning needs; 
2) to volunteer in the schools as aides or in other roles; 3) 
to monitor children's progress and conununicate with 
school perronnel; and 4) to futor children at home to 
roinfioroe woric dene in school (Simich-Dudgeon, 1986). 

A second set of goals in family literacy programs is 
"... to imimve skills, attitudes, values and behaviors 
linked to reading" (Nickse, 1990. p. S). Models that aiim at 
these goals use a variety of reading activities. Some of 
these may involve teaching parents to imitate behaviors 
that occur in the homes of "successful** readers such as 
reading aloud to children or asking children specific types 
of questions as the parents read. Fteents (rf young children 
may practice in adhilt groups using books that they may 
then read to their chikben. 

Because experience has shown that nom^tive-English- 
spealdng parents are rarely in a position to know more 
English than dieir children, and thus to read comfortably to 
them in their newly developing language, some iM^t^grams 
reverse this process and have the d&ildien read to their 
parents. Fdrtunately, research indicates that this is of equal 
bmfit to children (Tizard, Schofickl, ft Hewison, 1982). 
Innovative programs such as the Nnviyo Parent Cidld 
Reading Prc^gram (Vicda, Gray, & Muip' y, i9ib) or the 
Figaro Vallrypn^gram for latino Cimilie^ 19^) aim 
to foster a tevr. of literaturo through a variety (tf activities, 
such as stor>ielling in the native language and in English, 
w^th discussions tiddng place in die native language and in 
English, also. 

A third sot of goals put forth for some programs is to 
**increase the social significance of literacy in fiimily life by 
incorporating community r:;dtural forms and social issues 
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into the content of literacy activities*' (Aiierbach, 1989, p. 
17). Models for fimily and iningeneiationalUteiacythftt 
addieu themselves to these goals will be constituted by 
activities that "additss fiunlly and community concerns^" 
that attend to the role of home language and culture, and 
that include activities lo enaUe adults to develop a critical 
understanding of schooling to "evaluate and rehear 
qjpropriate tespooan and devctep netwoiks for individual 
or groq) advocacy" (An6ibach« 1990, p. 3S). 

raudly, some progiams aim q)ec^caUy to address the 
unique difficulties of up root e d fseulies who are making a 
life in a new setting. In addition to the stresses of 
voluntary or involuntary resettlement, multilingual 
£unilies^ (fifSculties ate often exaoerbated by die diff^ 
in the pace of language acquisition for the different 
generatioos. Children who have more exposure to English 
are often placed in a position of ^ransbting and solving 
other problems for patents, reversing traditional roles and 
creating additwfMi^ stress for an involved. In prognuns like 
Projra LEIF Gleaming EnglMi through Intergenerational 
Frioodship), language and literacy are seen as to^ 
be channelled fot healing rather than dividing the 
genarations (Weinstein^hr. 1989)* 

What An Some of the Instructional 
Approaches, Methods and Techniques 
Used in Family Literacy Programs? 

In her overview of fiunily literacy programs. Nickse 
(1989) creates a framewcrt for d'lsifying programs 
according to the type of participant (iX> both adults and 
children participate? Is one or the other the intended 
beneficiary?) and the type of intervention (classes for 
adulu? classes with childrfn and adults together? some 
comldnation?). The goals of the prc^gram will determine 
both the partk^wnts and the type of intervention that is 



Many piogrsms for multilingual fimilies focus on the 
needs of adults. Those programs ^'^at aim primarily at 
increased parental involvement in scuoding often draw on 
competency-based cuiricubi for adults that are designed 
specifically for ^r^ling parents to respond to school 
expectitions. Conteut onight include spediic lessons on 
bow to read report cardi, talk to a teadier, understand the 
structure of the school, or help with hoaiewi^ These 
programs may also include information about American 
views (tf health and nutrition or parenting skills, as well as 
other competencies that have been identified as useful for 
memben of a particular community. 

A second qiproach. also aimed prir larily at adultr, is 
the notion of ''participatory curriculum" in whidi the 
students themselves detormhie the direction and thus the 
content of dieir classes (see Auerbach, 1990). Problem- 
posing, a technique in which community issues are 
addressed ccUabomtively. assumes that the teacher is a 
facilitate' who does not have the answers but can help to 
identify resources ftnr solutions diat students themselves 
come up with. 

Several programs have combined these spproaches. 
The Even Start program in Washington State, for example, 
begins with an extensiveassessment and analysis of leamer 
needs upon which a particq)atory curriculum is developed; 



competency-based materials are available if die particular 
group of learners articulates a desire for that qn>roach 
(Griffin, 1990). Other programs begin with structured 
materials and allow these to lead into discussion and 
exploration ot participants' own perspectives and issues. 
Whenever die emphasis is placed, it seems diat programs 
that are nK>st successful in introducing information about 
American cultural values and practices are ones diat 
acknowledge and exfriore native ^ues and practices as an 
essential part of die curriculum. 

What Are Some Materials and Resources 
That Have Been Developed for Family 
and Intergenerational Literacy Programs? 

Curriculum guides for family and intergenerational 
literacy programs are beginning to emerge from the 
numerous projects now in operation. While many 
programs have developed materials to use with dieir own 
students, few have had the time oi resources to compile 
these materials into a published formal. However, as 
family and intergenerational literacy programs continue to 
receive funding over extended periods (rf time, die volume 
of documentation will increase. In the interim, a few 
curricula guides are cunendy available. 

One oonqietency-based curriculum resource is Home 
EngUshlMeracy for Parents: An ESL Literacy Curricultan 
(Terdy ft Bericovitz, 1989). developed by die Home 
English Literacy tox Parents Project (H£XJP.) at die 
Northwest Educational Cooperative in Des Haines. IL. 
This guide integrates commonly used adult survival 
competencies, such as paying bills and reporting an 
emergency by telqriiooe. widi sdiod-related competencies, 
such as patents reading a child's school schedule and fill^ 
out forms. Incorpoxated into every lesson are questions 
directed to parents to elicit discusskm about school, heabh. 
and community issues. 

One exampk of a curriculum that focuses on parenting 
skills for English language learners is Parenting 
CurrictdumJbrLantuage Minority Parents. This guide for 
literate and nonliterate adulu was developed in 1988 by die 
Sacramento-Stockton Family English Literacy Project at 
Calif(tfnia State University. Sacramento (Holt. 1988). 
Units in the book oiclude health, safety, nutrition, 
citiaenship. education, and parenting. 

A particqMtory approach to curriculum development is 
iUustrated by Making Meaning, Making Change: A Guide 
to Participatory Curriculum Development for Adult ESL 
and FmUy Uuracy (Auerbach, 1990) diat was developed 
by die En^ish Family Literacy Project at the Univcr ity cS 
Massachusetts. This q)proach is based on die tenet diat a 
curriculum that reflects the social and cultural realities ci 
die students has the most relevance and is therefore die 
most motivating to students. In accordance widi this 
perqpective. Making Meaning. Making Change is intended 
as a curriculum guide that may be used as a base upon 
which to build a curriculum that incorpomtes smdents' 
fiuiiily situations, language and literacy backgrounds, and 
cultural strengUis. Talking Shop: A Curriculum 
Sourcebook for Participatory Adult ESL (Nash, Rhum. 
McOrail. ft Gomez-Sanford. 1989) is a companion volume 
to Making Meaning. A collection of "windows on the 
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classroom.** Talking Shop (rffers accounts of classroom 
practices firom the practitioner's persf^cctive and is divided 
into three sections. Section one, "Immigrant Experiences/ 
contains units on immigration, sejusm, and traffic tick^. 
Secticm two. "Mothers and Tbeir Children.** is comprised 
of themes on parents and sdxKds. parents helping their 
children, and teaching parents and children together. 
**Redefining Learoiiig and Teadmig.** section three, inckudes 
units on process writing, two-way Ulingualism. mi group 
dynamics. 

While the woric ol othen can be he^ifid as a guide, it 
will be necessary for anyone is sett^ up a family or 
intergenerational literacy program to identify the issues that 
are of concern to members (rf dietr own communities, and 
to adqH or create materials dua win address those particular 
concerns. 

What Are Some Promising Directions for 
the Future? 

Tlie most promising trend is the growing recognition 
that there is more to funiily literacy than achievement of 
children in «!chooL Indeed, u larger, more inclusive picnire 
suggest' chat it is important to look at chiUren and adults 
in th^ir families and in their communities as well as in 
claSiTooms. Progruns diat aim to strengthen fiunllies and 
cor .imunities while promoting scho(d achievement do not 
Ic **the problem** widi parents, but rather see the trA as 
r reciprocal one of enabling parents to understand sdiools 
while enabling school personnel to understand and ttto i^ 
account the realities of parents for whom English is not a 
native language. 

Programs that dm to strengthen families and 
commuidties while devek)ping literacy resources are likely 
to be as diverse as the communities they serve. Ifowever 
there are certain characteristics that repeatedly arise in 
promising programs. 

/. Th$ Program Builds om Sir$agths. 

Recent studies have indicated that even **at*risk** 
families have enormous resources for survival and 
for supporting their children that largely go 
unrecognized (e.g., Taylor ft Dorsey-Oaines, 1988). 
As Ranard (1989) points out, "an approach that 
vtews die family-bodi adults and children-as a 
combined resource for lesmiog is paiticulariy weU 
suited to the cultural backjpounds and social 
circumstances d refugee families [who see] the 
family radier than die individual as die basic unit of 
socioy*" (p. 1). When die fiunily is viewed as a 
resource, not as a problem or an obstacle, some 
qiproaches become more appiq)riate dian odiers. 

2. CoJIaboralion Is Crucial. 

Programs diat include both children and adults are 
strongest when Chey involve the creative 
iinaginadon and joinr effort of bodi child and adult 
educators. Project CLASS in Atlanta, Georgia, is 
an example of <me such effort, where children and 
adults woric sqNtfately in dieir own classer and dien 



join one another for collaboratively planned 
intergenerational activities. Institution.* that 
traditionally serve youdi and diose that tradidonally 
serve aduUs have much to offer and teadi one 
another. Programs that are responsive to 
community needs must also have die collaboration 
of edmic community leaders and adult memben in 
each stq) of program planning and implementation. 

3 . ValU€ Is Placed om Tradittoual Culture as 
well as om ike New Language and 

Culture. 

OiiUren who understand dieir own background and 
culture are more likely to have the self-esteem 
needed to acquire a second lang^iage and culture. 
Adults whose knowledge and wi^cm is vahied will 
be in a better position to sopport their chikben in 
scho(d and elsewhere; di^ will alao be in a better 
position to be helped their children without 
having dieir dignity or tbeir role as parent 
threatened. Plogtims that incorporate oral history 
and exploration of native language and culture as 
part of the curriculum create a strong base for 
adding new cultural information and values while 
strengdiening families and communities. 

4. Ethnographic Research li Comducted. 

The functions and uses of language and literacy in 
specific communities are <tf growing interest to 
many educational researchers (e.g., Headi, 1983). 
These can also become the concern of children and 
adults who can examine dieir own language and 
literacy use as pan of die educational process. By 
making explicit what is, programs make it possible 
for individkuds to iinagine what mKf/ltf Ae. 

With recognition of the strengdu that multilingual 
families briiig to programs, widi ^Uaborative work, widi 
attentior to traditional forms of knowledge, and widi 
deliberate investigation of literacy and its uses, it becomes 
possible to imagine schools that understand and respond to 
families and communities; families that cooperate widi 
schocds toward agreed-upon goals; and generations who find 
in one anodier the resources to remember their past and fo 
take on dieir preaem and fiinae widi confidence and joy. 
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